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INCOMPLETE LINES IN THE AENEID 



By R. B. Steele 
Vanderbilt University 



There are in the Aeneid numerous sentences ending within a verse, 
and indicating that the logical statement is not always an exact mul- 
tiple of the verse. When this is the case, the sentence ending within 
the verse may be continued by the insertion of the equivalent of one 
or more complete lines, as in ii. 237: 

Intendunt. Scandit fatalis machina muros 

Feta armis. Pueri circum innuptaeque puellae .... 

and iii. 708: 

Accipit. Hie pelagi tot tempestatibus actus 
He'u genitorem, omnis curae casusque levamen, 
Amitto Anchisen. Hie me, pater optime, fessum 
Deseris 

However, more frequently the verse becomes end-stopped by the 
addition of a half-verse, or a half-verse plus one or more complete 
verses, as in ii. 646 : 

Exuviasque petet. Facilis iactura sepulcri; 
and i. 168: 

Nympharum domus. Hie fessas non vincula naves 
Ulla tenent, unco non adligat ancora morsu. 

The half-verses, as in the first example, are far less numerous than 
the one and one-half and the two and one-half verse sentences, as 
the latter furnished a better opportunity for the proper expansion 
of the thought. But, while the half-verses added for the sake of 
completeness are less numerous than the longer statements, they are 
more interesting, for they are a test of the ability of Vergil to invent 
short statements in harmony with what precedes; and at the same 
time the measure of Vergil's success in completing the pause-broken 
verses furnishes the ground for an inference in regard to the probable 
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result had he rounded out those which are now incomplete, and also 
in regard to the reason for their incompleteness. 

The punctuation gives the editors' views of the closeness of the 
connection; but, whatever be the length of the pause, the completing 
half-verses must be judged from their logical relation to what precedes. 
Occasionally the half-verse follows a period; but if it is fairly closely 
connected with what precedes, a semicolon is used, as is the case with 
the majority of the completing half-verses. Sometimes the half- 
verse is a question, generally with a question preceding, as in ii. 150: 

Quo molem hanc immanis equi statuere ? Quis auctor? 
Quidve petunt ? Quae religio aut quae machina belli ? 

Occurrences of but one question are unusual, as i. 11 : 
Impulerit. Tantaene animis caelestibus irae ? 

Also iv. 323; vi. 346; xi. 175, 857. But whether the half-verses 
are sentences, clauses, or questions, they are not all of the same 
quality, although this in the larger part is not inferior to that of the 
poem taken as a whole. However, this may be safely denied in some 
instances, and a division into classes will indicate the grounds for the 
denial. 

I. Some of the completing half-verses break the continuity of the 
narrative, in a few places a succeeding pronoun referring not to the 
half- verse, but to what precedes. Instances of this are i. 22 : 

Venturum excidio Libyae: Sic volvere Parcas. 
Id metuens .... 
i. 237: 

Pollicitus: quae te, genitor, sententia vertit? 
Hoc equidem .... solabar. 

Adgnoscas. Tumida ex ira turn corda residunt. 
Nee plura his. 

In these the pronoun overlooks the addition, and if by some chance 
it had been destroyed in the MSS it could not be restored by the 
acumen of any critic. The logical sequence of the thought is at times 
interrupted, as in i. 573: "subducite naves," where the first part 
of the verse " urbem quam statuo vestra est," gives the basis for the 
following: 

Tros Tyriusve mihi nullo discrimine agetur. 



vi. 407: 
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The same may be said of iii. 96: "Antiquam exquirite matrem," 
which separates "tellus .... accipiet reduces" and "hie domus 
.... dominabitur." In like manner in iii. 469 : "suntet sua dona 
parenti" cuts into the enumeration of the specific gifts of Helenus. 
The unity of the description iv. 160 ff. is marred by 164, "ruunt de 
montibus amnes," which logically belongs with 160-61. Similar 
to the above are iv. 689: "infixum stridit sub pectore vulnus"; 
viii. 477 : " fatis hue te poscentibus adfers" ; and ix. 764: " Iuno vires 
animumque ministrat." In regard to the latter it may be said that 
the "caedis insana cupido" is as manifest in the preceding account 
as in that which follows, and this applies equally well to xi. 635: 
"pugna aspera surgit," which comes in the midst of the din of the 
conflict. Judged from a grammatical standpoint we should hardly 
expect in iv. 660: "sic, sic iuvat ire sub umbras" to separate the 
subjunctives moriamur and hauriat, nor in i. 364: "dux femina 
facti" to come between the plurals portantur and devenere. 

II. The half-verse does not always harmonize with other parts 
of the narrative. 

The words ii. 17: "ea fama vagatur," contain a piece of informa- 
tion which if it applied to the Greeks would be unknown to Aeneas, 
and that it did not reach the Trojans is shown by the questions of 
Priam, vss. 150-51. How much of the devastation at the fall of Troy 
was due to the Greeks and how much to fire cannot be definitely 
determined, but the verses ii. 469-505 close with the words: "tenent 
Danai qua deficit ignis," which do not harmonize with the picture 
drawn in the following section describing the death of Priam; while 
ii. 757: "Irruerant Danai et tectum omne tenebant," seems opposed 
to the following lines: 

Ilicet ignis edax summa ad fastigia vento 
Volvitur, exsuperant flammae, furit aestus ad auras, 

a condition of affairs which would render holding by the Greeks 
impossible. The relation to the context is similar in iii. 171 : 

Dictaea negat tibi Iuppiter arva, 
which is in contrast with 161-62 : 

Non haec tibi litora suasit 
Delius aut Cretae iussit considere Apollo; 
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and it is Apollo whom Anchises keeps in mind in v. 188: "cedamus 
Phoebo." The defeat of Gyas in the boat race is given in v. 224: 

cedit quoniam spoliata magistro est, 
though we are told in v. 176: 

Ipse gubernaclo rector subit, ipse magister 
Hortaturque viros clavumque ad litora torquet; 

and we might infer his competency, as the situation is similar to that 
in v. 868: 

Sensit et ipse ratem nocturnis rexit in undis; 
and in this case the work was well done. 

III. Unnecessary additions. The latter part of the remarks of 
Donatus, "quaedam imperfecta reliquit; alia levissimis versibus 
veluti fulsit," calls attention to this phase of Vergil's work, as there 
is occasionally a half-verse the thought of which is either expressed 
or implied in the context, and little or nothing new is given in the 
additional statement. Some may be taken as instances of undue 
expansion, but whether taken in this way or as pure superfluities, 
their presence is due to metrical rather than logical requirements, 
as the following statements indicate: 

"• 75 : "Quidve ferat memoret quae sit fiducia capto," is given 
without punctuation; but, however punctuated, the attention paid by 
commentators to the structure of the line points to lack of coherence 
between the latter part and what precedes. 

ii. 159: "teneor patriae nee legibus ullis," is implied in the pre- 
ceding phrases, "fas resolvere iura, fas odisse viros, atque omnia 
ferre sub auras." ii. 395: "spoliis se quisque recentibus armat," 
merely states in different form the content of the four preceding 
lines ending with "hoc ipse Dymas omnisque iuventus laeta facit." 
iv. 237: "hie nostri nuntius esto" repeats 1. 226: "defer mea dicta 
per auras," whether nuntius be taken as the message or the messenger, 
xii. 69: "tales virgo dabat ore colores" summarizes a simile, and at 
least is suggestive of a lack of expressional force in the statement. 

Two instances on antiquarian lore may also be placed here: 
viii. 332: "amisit verum vetus Albula nomen"; and x. 145: "hinc 
nomen Campanae ducitur urbi," both of which resemble the rejected 
1. vi. 242: "Unde locum Grai dixerunt nomine Aornon," and are 
not more poetical. 
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IV. Poor additions. Matthew Arnold d eclares in his well-known 
essay "On Poetry": "Indeed there can be no more useful help for 
discovering what poetry belongs to the class of the truly excellent 
.... than to have always in one's mind lines and expressions of 
the great masters and to apply them as a touchstone to other poetry. 
.... Short passages, even single lines, will serve our purpose suffi- 
ciently." And again: "The substance and the matter of the best 
poetry acquire their special character from possessing in an eminent 
degree, truth and seriousness." These criteria may accurately 
determine the heights of poetical expression, but good Homer some- 
times nods, and it seems to us that there are some of those nutative 
periods in Vergil. "Truth and seriousness" may be characteristic 
of every line, yet in the following completing half-lines Vergil does 
not seem to have reached the usual height. As illustrations we shall 
give iii. no: "habitabant vallibus imis"; iii. 228: "turn vox taetrum 
dira inter odorem" ; iii. 594: " at cetera Graius"; iv. 449: "lacrimae 
volvuntur inanes." While Servius draws a parallel between the 
falling tears and falling leaves, this does not explain whose tears they 
were. If Dido's, they are misplaced, as they come at the end of the 
description of Aeneas. If they are his, they are not in harmony with 
"mens immota manet," and in either case the words, like the tears, 
are inane. 



v. 833: 



Princeps ante omnes densum Palinurus agebat 
Agmen; ad hunc alii cursum contendere iussi. 



The addition is an obvious inference from "agebat agmen," nor 
does its expansion make it, except in verbiage, different from "alii 
sequuntur." 

vi. 76: "finem dedit ore loquendi" is considered spurious by some, 
and is akin to vi. 155: "Dixit pressoque obmutuit ore." vi. 441: 
"sic illos nomine dicunt"; and viii. 100: "turn res inopes Euandrus 
habebat," would not be missed if omitted; and though we may assent 
to Servius that Aeneas and Dido would not be in the same place after 
death, this does not make of any interest to us, as they were not to 
Dido, the words, vi. 466: "Extremum fato, quod te adloquor, hoc 
est." x. 201: "sed non genus omnibus unum" merely anticipates 
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the lines following; and x. 744: "hoc dicens eduxit corpore telum" 
seems prosaic, coming as it does between the two passages: 

Nunc morere. Ast de me divum pater atque hominum rex 
Viderit, 
and 

Olli dura quies oculos et ferreus urget 

Somnus, in aeternam clauduntur lumina noctem. 

It must not be supposed from what is given that we consider all 
these completing half-verses as inferior; for the larger part, especially 
in the later books, are on a level with the other lines. Some have 
proverbial force, as ii. 390: "Dolus an virtus, quis in hoste requirat"; 
v. 231 : " possunt quia posse videntur" ; x. 1 12 : "res Iuppiter omnibus 
idem"; xii. 153: "Forsan miseros meliora sequentur." In these, 
Vergil was successful in filling out the verses, but the quality of those 
we have presented furnishes grounds for at least an inference that 
the incomplete lines are due to the difficulty met by him in forging 
a strong logical link connecting the thought ending in the verse with 
the thought beginning with the next. Unable to make the proper 
connections, he preferred to leave the statement incomplete rather 
than space out the lines by unnecessary adjectival or adverbial 
adornments. 

The difficulty in inventing short connecting statements of great 
merit seems a valid reason for the incomplete verses, and these indi- 
cate the slowly creating powers of Vergil, and account for the long 
time spent on the Bucolics and the Georgics. His models were com- 
plete, and his followers did not take up incomplete verses as a poetic 
merit, for all the epic songs, as truly as the lyrics of Horace, called 
for full measures; but Vergil preferred to leave the good occasionally 
incomplete, rather than merit the criticism: 

Infelix operis summa, quia ponere totum nesciit. 



